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"The same kind of argument from analogy would 
prove that as a nut is hard outside and soft inside 
so an olive must be the same", is somewhat mis- 
leading because the statement is incomplete. The 
Latin is very concise, but the thought is as follows : 
the reasoning described in the preceding verses is 
defective and would lead to absurdities; just as if, 
because both the olive and the nut grow on trees, 
we should infer the structure of either one from 
that of the other, if we were to say, that is, that the 
olive like the nut must be soft within, or, starting 
with the olive, to conclude that the exterior of the 
nut must be soft. 

The notes to 2. 2 and 2. 3 (Ars Poetica) should be 
more comprehensive, in so far as they deal with 
the origins and the development of .Greek ard Latin 
literature. Here is an opportunity to give the student 
a systematic view of the literary history of Greece 
and Rome; not only the traditional accounts should 
be considered, but the established results of modern 
investigation in this field should at least b<' referred 
to. The place of the Ars Poetica in the history of 
literary criticism of Europe should be stated, and 
appreciations of it by some of the best authorities 
given. I believe that in handling these last two 
epistles Professor Morris has not made the most 
of the opportunities afforded by his valuable subject- 
matter. 

The book is attractive in appearance and well- 
printed; the only errors that I have noticed are the 
omission of the period at the end of verse 54 of 2. 1 
and titigisse for tetigisse in 2. 3. 455. 

Harold L. Cleasbv. 
Syracuse University. 



Greece in Evolution. London : T. Fisher Unwin 

(1009). 
Greek Immigration to Lhe United States. By Henry 
Pratt Fairchild. New Haven : Yale University 
Press. 

One of the marked characteristics of classical 
study during the present generation is the widening 
of the field so as to include, beside the periods of 
bloom and perfection of literature and art, as for 
instance the ages of Pericles and Augustus, the 
study of the peoples dwelling on Hellenic and on 
Italic soil in prehistoric times. The mutual influence 
of Greece and Rome upon each other must also be 
considered, if we would understand the complex 
origin of European peoples during their formative 
period in medieval times. 

Furthermore, the power to appreciate and to make 
clear to others the classical elements permanently 
embedded in our modern life should be a most ef- 
fective weapon in the hands of classical teachers in 
convincing the public of the importance of the study 
of Latin and Greek in our schools and colleges. 

As the study of modern Greek and Italian throws 



light on the ancient tongues, so a knowledge of the 
people dwelling in classic lands and inheriting classic 
traditions must help us to a better understanding of 
the character of the old Greeks and Romans. 

Two books have recently appeared which treat of 
the modern Greek people from extremely different 
points of view. 

One volume, entitled Greece in Evolution, consists 
of a collection of studies prepared under the au- 
spices of the French League for the Defence of 
Hellenism, translated from the French, with a pre- 
face by Sir Charles Dilke. 

In a series of essays marked by lucidity, learning, 
justice and enthusiasm, the several writers present, 
in an indirect way, a strong case in favor of the 
territorial claims of Greece and of the peaceful 
adjustment of vexed political questions between 
Turkey and Greece, questions which could have 
been settled years ago but for the selfishness and 
the timidity of the Great Powers. 

A bare citation of the contents of the book for the 
purpose of increasing the interest of classical teach- 
ers in the Hellenic cause is all that can here be 
attempted 

Chapter 1 : Why we love Greece, by Theophile 
Homolle. This is an introduction to the book con- 
taining the confession of faith of these French 
'Philhellenes' in the generous cause which they one 
and all are advocating. "We love the Greece of 
antiquity from gratitude — the gratitude due to one 
who has educated humanity ; and we love the 
Greece of to-day, with all the hope of which we 
are capable, as the elected heiress of the Greece of 
old". These words form the keynote in the enthu- 
siastic and illuminating description of the progress 
of Greece during the last twenty-five years as seen 
by the eyes of one possessing keen insight into the 
intellectual work of ancient Greece, and an ardent 
sympathy with the national aspirations of the 
Greece of to-day. 

Chapter 2: The Greek Church and Hellenism, by 
Charles Diehl. The services of the Orthodox 
Church in the cause of Christianity and of national- 
ism here set forth enables us better to understand the 
very strong hold which their national religion has 
on the hearts of the people. 

Chapters 3 and 5 show the prevalence of the 
spirit of Hellenism in Turkish Asia and in Mace- 
donia and furnish a strong argument for the future 
restoration to the kingdom of Greece of certain 
regions now forming a part of the Turkish Empire. 

In Chapter 4, Picturesque Greece, the writer, Gus- 
tave Fougeres, attempts the well-nigh impossible 
task of painting for us in words the scenery of sea 
and mountain, romantic ruins and historic sites, all 
bathed in the translucent atmosphere of Greece. 

Chapters 7 and 9 tell us of the economic progress 
at home and abroad and predict the important role 
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which Greece is destined to play in helping on the 
political regeneration of the near East, provided 
her people can hold in check the spirit of undisci- 
plined individualism and an excess of party strife 
which so frequently retards its best progress. 

After a brief survey of a few of the heroic events 
of the War of Independence, and an essay on the 
poet Solomos, so representative of the national 
spirit, we come to the tenth and last chapter, entitled, 
Greece Re-discovered by the Greeks, by Theodore 
Reinach. This is mainly a detailed review of the 
honorable work done by Greek archaeologists in ex- 
cavating, preserving, and publishing to the world 
the monuments and records of the past. 

One can not read these monographs without 
catching something of the spirit of enthusiasm for 
the Greece of old and for the efforts being made 
in the modern kingdom to play a worthy part among 
the peoples of Europe. 

Greek history did not stop with the Roman con- 
quest, or with the fall of Constantinople, and the 
recent progress of Hellenism is in many respects a 
continuation of the life of ancient Greece. 

The Greeks are ever with us, and the volume 
entitled Greek Immigration to the United States, by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, is an important sociological 
study, based on thorough investigations both in 
Greece ana in this country. It is a handsome book 
of 288 pages and sixteen illustrations, published 
under the auspices of the Department of Anthro- 
pology in Yale University. 

From the point of view of the relation of the 
modern to the ancient Greeks the reader will per- 
haps find Part I the most interesting, since it treats 
of the conditions and sources of immigration. The 
chapters on national character, religion, and language 
give a summary of various conflicting opinions as 
to the racial and linguistic connection of the present 
and ancient inhabitants of Greece. The author 
enlivens the discussion by numerous pertinent illus- 
trations and comments derived from his personal 
study of the people and their surroundings. 

Part 2 gives a statistical review of the number of 
Greeks now in the United States, their character and 
occupations, a description of their principal colonies, 
and their economic and social condition. This is a 
valuable study of the race problem, and we no 
longer have to go abroad to become acquainted with 
masses of foreign peoples preserving their languages 
and national characteristics intact. 

Part 3 discusses the effect on the immigrant, the 
effect on the United States, and the effect on Greece. 
The author concludes that the congested life of the 
Greeks in large communities in unwholesome and 
unhygienic conditions, so different from the more 
natural life at home, will not tend to make them a 
great acquisition ; but that where they can associate 



more with Americans, especially in rural districts, 
and learn our ways, their natural good qualities will 
develop and improve. We should take an active 
interest in the foreign peoples in our midst and not 
expect the assimilating power of our free institu- 
tions to transform them into good American citizens 
with no efforts on our part. 

The study of the classical languages, of the civiliza- 
tion of Greece and Rome, should have a broadening 
effect upon our mental outlook and upon our sym- 
pathies, not isolating us from the pulsing stream 
of modern life, but impelling us to take an active 
part in helping to solve the serious political and 
social problems which confront us, particularly per- 
haps in relation to the Greeks and Italians in our 
midst. 

H. S. Scribner. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 



CARMEN STUDIOSAE IUVENTUTIS 

Nos dum pila ludimus, 

victi seu victores, 
vel in circo currimus, 

rapidi cursores, 
vel in turba tollimus 

consonos clamores, 
turn non tanti facimus 

nostros professores. 

Sed si scamna premimus 

multos per sudores, 
et cum cura volvimus 

improbos labores, 
et in ore sentimus 

surgere rubores, 
magis iam suspicimus 

nostros professores. 

Turn in examinibus 

quanti sunt horrores ! 
Paenitet nos penitus 

non mutasse mores. 
Inter nos aspicimus 

vultuum pallores, 
et timemus funditus 

nostros professores. 

Sed si perreptavimus 

tantos hos" terrores, 
hilares resurgimus 

ut ex imbre flores. 
Alacres requirimus 

veteres amores, 
nee iam tanti facimus 

nostros professores. 

William Hamilton Kirk. 
Rutgers College. 



